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: SEBASTIAN STROME. 


On Thursday morning the occupant of 
the back room on the first floor of Number 

4 Ninety-seven, Falkirk Road, awoke to a 
sense of having an exciting and arduous 
journey to perform. It was colder than 
yesterday, and the dull grey clouds, a 
square section of which was visible above 
the soiled muslin window-screen, fore- 
boded snow. The ashes of last night’s 
fire lay dead in the grate. Near the door 
stood a moderate-sized trunk, ready packed, 
but still open, to receive whatever articles 
might turn up at the last moment. Upon 
the end of the trunk was fastened a label 
bearing the address, “ Mrs. Francis, Cedar- 
hurst,” written in a drooping, feminine 
hand. The floor was strewn with odds- 
and-ends of rubbish, such as most human 
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for another, leave behind them. 

The young woman described upon the 
trunk-label as Mrs. Francis got up and 
partially dressed herself, completing her 
costume for the nonce with a flowing 
dressing-gown, no longer so fresh and 
pretty as it once had been. Her soft pale- 
brown hair hung down about her shoulders. 
Having gathered together some scraps of 
paper, and other kindling material, she 

uickly built up a fire, filling the grate with 
the remains of the coal in the wooden box 
that did duty as coal-scuttle. She half- 


and then moved languidly to the window 
and looked out, drawing back her hair 
from her cheek with the small idle fingers 
of one hand ; the other hand rested apathe- 
tically on the sill. 
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filled the kettle and placed it on the hob, | 
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| The room was small, and might formerly 
have been both pretty and comfortable; but 
now it had an exhausted and negligent 
air; its brightness and orderliness had de- 
parted, insomuch that a pure and whole- 
some mind would have felt oppressed and 
anxious there. The once-cheerful carpet 
was neutral-tinted and threadbare now, 
and the divisions of the boards beneath had 
printed themselves off upon it. The wall- 
paper, stamped with a blue figure of not 
ungraceful design, was torn and stained 
| in several places. The window curtains, 
| of some flowered blue fabric resembling 
damask, had faded under the action of the 
light to a dirty yellow hue, except where jf 
portions of the trimming, fallen away, dis- 
closed the original colour beneath. At 
some previous period there had been several 
pictures on the walls; but these had been 
removed, and only oblong squares of darker 
tint remained to show where they had 
hung. There was not much furniture in 
the room—a small table, two or three 
| chairs, an ottoman, a bedstead ; all some- 
what defaced and shabby, but bearing 
_ evidence of having been sightly and com- 
_fortable enough when new. Altogether, 
therefore, a sad, pathetic little room, which 
had come upon evil days, and might an- 
ticipate worse days still. Its window, 
/moreover, overlooked back yards and a 
wilderness of hideous brick, and although 
heaven was visible, if you raised your e 
high enough, the hideous brick had a 
hideous fascination. 

The young woman, at all events, had 
not raised her eyes, save for one brief glance, 
_ which fell again discontented, because the 
_ sky was all clouds. After awhile she turned 

away from the window, and walked with a 
‘somewhat heavy step tothe fire-place, where 
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she sat down. She kept up a constant 
tattoo and drumming with her fingers ; and 
she was ever and anon changing the posi- 
tion of her body and limbs, now nervously 
and impatiently, now with a languid and 
apathetic ‘weariness. She had a way of 
pushing the hair quickly back from her 
face, and then remaining for a minute or 
two with her face upturned, revealing the 
full length and delicacy of the white throat, 
her hand arrested just beneath the ear. 
Then hand and face would droop again, and 
the tattoo would begin once more. 

The face, under prosperous circumstances, 
might have been very pretty. The best 
that could be said of it now was, that it 
possessed a certain dim and fitful attrac- 
tiveness, due more to attitudes, and, so to 
say, reminiscences, than to any positive 
significance of feature. With advantages 
of colour, health, vicacity, and the conscious- 
ness of admiration, this countenance was 
doubtless full of piquant little charms; 
but apart from these contingencies, pale, 
harassed, with darker semicircles beneath 
the eyes, and a sorrowful relaxation of the 
corners of a rather large and mobile mouth, 
few men would have retained any recollec- 
tion of it a moment after passing it in the 
street. Except for an unsophisticated ele- 
ment that pervaded it, in the midst of its 
trouble and lapse, it would have seemed 
quite trifling and vacant; but thereby it 
acquired pathos, and so was lifted to a 
higher than its legitimate level of interest. 
When an incorrigibly childish and mer- 
curial nature falls into evil, the spectacle 
touches our heart more nearly than does 
the deeper fall of a mature intellect. 

During the interval before the kettle 
began to come to life, this young woman’s 
mind, which dwelt mainly on the past, 
and held the future in aversion, was hover- 
ing about the event of the previous even- 
ing. She had had a visitor; and a visit, 
although not from the person she most 
wished to see, was nevertheless a marked 
episode in a life like hers. To this visit 
was it owing, indeed, that yonder trunk 
stood ready packed near the door. He was 
a kind gentleman, this visitor, and he had 
told her great news—news which would 
alter everything for her—if only the news 
were true. Buton that point she had grave 
doubts: it might possibly be true—but she 
would almost have preferred an established 
negative to an affirmative with misgivings. 
Hers was a character unfitted to endure 
suspense. Of course it couldn’t be true. 
Oh, but if it should be true! 





She would ' 


never believe it until she knew it. Yet it 
would be so sweet to believe it, that, in spite 
of herself, the sweet belief could not con- 
sent to be denied. Besides, how could any- 
one have had the heart to tell her such a 
thing, if he had not known it was true? 
And he had looked like a very kind gentile- 
man, and when he had told her of this, he 
had held her hand softly, and smiled at her 
with his red lips, and his eyes had glistened 
benevolently. . 

But to be married! honestly married ! 
Well, why not? A year ago, had she not 
looked forward to marriage with con- 
fidence? Surely she had a right to be 
married—a terrible right! No doubt she 
had done very wrong; but she had suffered 
for it very much. She had loved someone 
very much—oh ! with her whole heart and 
soul. He had said he loved her; and so 
she had given herself to him, and had 
gone away with him to be happy—as she 
thought. She had loved him so very much 
—more than anything, more than God, 
even; and perhaps that was where the 
wrong lay. 

To be married—to be his wife. He used 
to call her “ my little wife” at first—a year 
ago. But really she had hardly cared, then, 
whether he married her or not: all she had 
wanted was to love him and to have him 
love her. It had been all happiness at first. 
Afterwards, the happiness had been less, 
though her love had not been so. There 
had not always been enough money; he 
had been often away from her; and when, 
about six months since, she had whispered 
to him something which she had come to 
know, and which had made her hot and 
cold with fear and love and wonder, his 
face had changed suddenly, he had got up 
as if displeased, and had walked to the 
window and stood there for several minutes 
with his back turned upon her, tapping the 
floor with his foot, his hands behind him, 
one griping the wrist of the other so hard 
that the ends of the fingers whitened. No; 
that had not been a happy day. 

From that time she had begun to wish 
that she might be married ; and it was then 
that she had first been brought to realise 
that he might never marry her. He had 
never refused, in so many words, to do so; 
but he looked stern when she mentioned it 
(as she did sometimes, trying to speak 
lightly and playfully, and not to let the 
tears come to her eyes), and kept away 
from her more than ever—it was nine 


| weeks to-day since she had seenhim. She 


had often been very miserable: she had 
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wished she were dead: sometimes she had 
felt reckless and wicked. He might at least 
have written to her—have answered her 
letters! What was to become of her when 
she was ill! The landlady had said she 
must not stay in her house, unless her 
husband came and stayed with her; and 
had added that for all she knew there might 
be no husband in the case. This was at a 
time when the rent had been overdue a 
good while. She had written to him again ; 
he had sent money, but had not come him- 
self. She would have to go to the hospital 
then. But day by day the feeling had gained 
upon her that she would not be alive after 
that; and she had pondered over it all, 
and feared, and doubted, and hesitated, 
being left all to herself, with no one to 
give her advice or talk with her; and at 
last, like a ray of light, it had come into 
her mind to write to the good old minister 
who once had held her in his arms and 
baptised her, and had asked God’s blessing 
upon her. She would ask only that the little 
baby, which its mother might not live to 
see, should not be left nameless and un- 
known in the great forlorn hospital. She 
would not tell who its father was; but, 
perhaps, for its wicked mother’s sake, 
somebody would care for it. 

That letter had been written and posted 
only three days ago. The same morning 
she had seen, in the City, a face that she 
knew—a man whoonce, in the old days, had 
asked her to marry him. Poor Prout! she 
had not given a very kind answer to that 
question which he had put so earnestly and 
so awkwardly, growing red to the tips of 
his ears, and treading upon the skirt of her 
new dress: she had laughed at him then; 
but she had not suspected that the time 
would come when she would be ashamed to 
have him look at her! On this morning, 
when she caught sight of him, sitting on 
the top of a ’bus, she had just posted her 
letter : she turned the corner of the street 
at once, and hurried home. Had he fol- 
lowed her? She could not help fancying 
that he had ; and, from something the land- 
lady said that afternoon, that he had made 
enquiries about her. Thinking about it 
had made her nervous all the rest of the 
day; and she had longed more than ever 
for an answer to her letter. She would not 
doubt that an answer would come. 

It had come in an unexpected way, in the 
shape of the red-lipped, moist-eyed gentle- 
man of yesterday evening. He had not 
told his news at first; he had asked her 
various questions, intending, doubtless, to 





prepare her mind for the surprise in stcre. 
At last he said that he was just from 
Cedarhurst, where he had spoken about 
her with some friends of hers. Had the 
minister got her letter? she asked. He 
looked hard at her for a moment, pushing 
out his under lip and wrinkling his fore- 
head ; and then had said, Yes; that he had 
come to tell her she was to return to the 
Vicarage at once ; that all the wrong was 
to be righted ; that she would meet her 
husband there. ‘“ What do you mean?” 
she had asked; and he answered, taking 
her hand and smiling into her face with 
his little brown eyes: “ Yes, your husband ; 
as he has long been to all intents and 
purposes, and as he now will be legally and 
religiously. He could not come here to- 
day to tell you this himself; so I came in 
his place. To-morrow you will meet; I 
hope you will be happy. He sent you this, 
with his love,” it was a five-pound note; 
“you are to pay all your debts here, and 
pack your trunk, and be sure to catch the 
four o’clock train to-morrow. There will be 
someone to meet you at the station there.” 

All this he had said in his whispering 
thick-sounding voice, with a smile and a 
glistening of the eyes between each sen- 
tence; and soon afterwards he went away. 
In thinking over his visit, she had felt some 
doubts which, in the hurry and excitement 
of the moment, had not occurred to her. 
Who was this gentleman? What proof had 
she that he had told the truth ? Why had he 
given no explanation as to why her husband, 
as he called him, had been prevented from 
coming? These and other questions dis- 
turbed her mind while she was packing 
her trunk, and made her dreams feverish 
and uneasy. But when, on the other hand, 
she had asked herself what motive he could 
have had to deceive her, and had been able 
to imagine none, she had gradually become 
reassured, and almost believed that the 
end of all her troubles was at hand. She 
sat for a long time, on this last morning, 
immersed in restless reverie ; and the kettle 
had almost boiled itself out before she 
emerged to a perception of outward things. 

The reader, who will long ago have 
come to the conclusion that she was a very 
undesirable person, with vague or even 
scandalous notions on religious and moral 
subjects, will not care to follow her too 
closely in her various thoughts and acts 
during the forenoon of this day. They 
were not important, merely the paying 
of sundry small bills, and of the past 
month’s rent; a prolonged farewell gossip 
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with her landlady, who evinced a rather 
gratifying curiosity as to whither her 
lodger might be going; to which enquiry 
the lodger replied by shadowing forth a 
destiny in comparison with the splendours 
of which the fortunes of the heroines of the 
Penny Reader would appear tame. Then 
there was a lunch to be eaten, where- 
at, also, the benevolent landlady assisted, 
and preoccupiedly disposed of the whole of 
the “pure unsweetened” which she had 
counselled her lodger to procurefor “‘sooth- 
in’ the nerves.” Finally, there was the 
four-wheeler to be called, and the trunk, 
with its imperfect lock, and its supple- 
mentary rope fastening that would not keep 
in place, to be hoisted on top; and, after 
all, the long dazing jolt and rattle to 
the railway-station, and the hurry and 
bewilderment there. 

She had got a first-class ticket, for there 
was money enough left in her purse, and 
she wished, if possible, to be alone. She 
wore her best clothes: a black silk dress, a 
cloak trimmed with fur, a bonnet and muff 
to match. She had put on, also, a pair of 
kid gloves, which she had bought during 
the morning. Altogether, with her pale, 
tired, but expectant and still girlish face, 
her appearance was refined and gently 
attractive. Two points, at least, of her 
former prettiness yet remained to her: the 
long curving sweep of her eyelashes, and 
the tender unsophisticated pout of her 
upper lip, which projected somewhat be- 
yond the thinner lip below. These features 
lent grace to her profile, as it was relieved 
against the dark blue cushion of the rail- 
way carriage. But there was no one there 
to look at it. 

It had begun to snow at noon, and now 
the air was dense with fine thick-coming 
flakes, driven slantwise by the north wind. 
The short day was already over, and the 
storm hastened and increased the gloom of 
twilight. The lamp in the roof of the 
carriage was lit, and the traveller could see 
a phantom picture of the comfortable com- 
partment projected upon the outer dark- 
ness, and the likeness of herself seated 
within it. The monotonous roar in her 
ears, the swift. even motion, the elastic 
luxury of the cushioned seat, gradually 
brought about a kind of forgetfulness of 
her physical self. She felt, for the time 
being, emancipated from the galling weight 
of bodily fetters, and the immaterial part 
of her was able to stand aloof, so to speak, 
and contemplate its worldly plight undis- 
turbed. She would call that unsubstantial 





figure in the storm outside her real self; 
and she, sitting here, the unreality. 

Would it not be well if this disembodi- 
ment were to last forever? She was leav- 
ing behind her her life of the past year ; 
why not take leave of life altogether? 
Come what might, she could hardly hope 
to be as happy in the future as she had 
been in the past. She had had experience ; 
but it had not taught her why wrong was 
wrong, or goodness good. She had felt 
almost everything of pain and pleasure that 
a girl like her could expect to feel—almost, 
not quite all! but what was to come would 
soon be over. The pleasure would be, to 
hear him call her wife before them all; the 
pain — that she could not forecast. Per- 
haps it would not be so bad as they said. 
Everything, just now, seemed unreal, even 
the past. 

The train slackened speed and stopped. 
A porter outside called the name of the 
station—the next station to Cedarhurst. 
Moved by a sudden impulse the young 
woman put down the window, opened the 
door, and got out. She felt the cold wind 
and the snow upon her face. The porter 
shut the door, and the train moved on, 
leaving her standing on the platform. 

It had occurred to her that she did not 
wish to be met by the person who was 
waiting for her at Cedarhurst, and so be 
exposed to the locks and remarks of the 
people there, whom she had known, and 
who would recognise her. She could escape 
this by getting out here and proceeding the 
rest of the way on foot. Cedarhurst 
Vicarage, whither she was bound, was 
rather less than a mile distant, on the 
hither side of Cedarhurst station. She 
knew a short way of getting there, by a 
footpath, and, for some three hundred 
yards, along the railway itself. She had 
walked it scores of times as a girl. It 
would bring her to her destination almost 
as soon as if she had ridden on to Cedar- 
hurst, and then taken a fly back to the 
Vicarage; and she would enjoy the advan- 
tage of arriving quite unseen. As to the 
drawbacks of the storm and the darkness, 
she had not thought of them; still less was 
she deterred by the remembrance of her 
own physical unfitness for exertion. All 
she felt was, that by this and by no other 
way must she go. 

She had an umbrella, which she spread 
before passing the gate, thus screening her 
face from the scrutiny of the ticket-col- 
lector stationed there. A voice asked her 
whether she would take a cab? She only 
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shook her head and hurried on. In a few 
moments she was following the darkened 
pathway, safe from observation. The 
strong wind rendered the umbrella so 
troublesome that at length she determined 
to do without it: it was only an old one ; she 
closed it and stuck it beneath the hedge; 
then slipped both hands into her muff, 
bent her head, and quickened her steps. 

By-and-by she came to the stile; after 
passing which the path crosses the railway 
and resumes its course on the other side. 
She climbed over the stile with difficulty ; 
she was feeling a good deal exhausted, and 
the whirl of the snow bewildered her. After 
getting on the railway, instead of crossing 
directly over, she must follow down the 
line till past the curve, and only take the 
road again when almost at the bridge—in 
this way saving about a quarter of a mile. 
Walking on the line was forbidden ; but 
this was not the first time she had walked in 
forbidden ways. She struggled along, stag- 
gering now and then, and feeling her way 
rather than seeing it. In fact, her whole 
mind was so intent upon the meeting which 
lay a little farther on in the future, that she 
scarcely gave heed to anything else. She 
was out of her body as much as she had 
been while in the train, and was out of 
sympathy with its exhaustion and distress. 
It had stumbled and recovered itself : 
never mind! she was thinking of how his 
face would look when she first appeared 
before him; of how his lips would move 
before he spoke; and of what he would 
say. Would he call her “ wife” ? 

How the wind roared—how it shrieked, 
louder and louder! Was it the wind ? 
What was that sudden glare round the 
curve, causing the glistening rails to 
flash into visibility, and the blindin 
snow-flakes to whirl in dazzling ey | 
What was this devouring, earth-shaking 
rush? None too soon did she step aside 
to let that iron-shod, headlong monster 
hurl past. But her limbs felt as if 
sheathed with lead, and her heart was as 
water within her. She knew not which 
way she was moving, or whether she were 
moving at all. Someone had shouted to 
her; she had heard his voice above the 
rattle of the flying train; there had seemed 
to be in it a note of familiar sound. But 
her ears were so stunned she could not be 
sure ; and now that roar and rattle seemed 
to be approaching again. There was the 
shout again, too—was the train coming 
back? But if so, was she not on the 
other track, and therefore safe? She 





turned partly round; she saw it come, 
terrible as before, and still she was in its 

th. She could not escape this time. 

here she stood, lifting her muff so as to 
cover her eyes ; not so much caring if death 
were come, but yet unwilling to look it in 
the face. Oh, that roar! it was the worst 
of all. When would the shock come ? 


The Reverend Arthur Strome, through- 
out the morning of this day, had seemed 
to be in one of his states of angelic com- 
munion. A light that was not light, but 
something of a yet more subtle brightness, 
rayed forth from every line and eloquent 
feature of his ardent, guileless face. There 
was an unusual amount of parish work to 
attend to; and whatever he found to do or 
to say was so said and done as to exhale a 
fragrance of charity and love. Several 
persons whom he met told him that they 
had never seen him looking better; and 
Doctor Stemper, one of the jolliest and 
most laughter-loving physicians on record, 
vowed, with a chuckle and a twinkle, that 
“By George, parson, you—you grow 
Hen pm day—eh ?” Ha, ha! I shall 
find you turning up a boy one of these 
days—eh ? and be called in to doctor you 
for—for scarlet feyer and teething—eh P 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

The minister stopped a moment, his 
arms hanging down at his sides, and his 
eyes fixed half smilingly, half musingly, 
upon his friend’s face. “ It’s surprising 
how old I am, though,” he said ary oe in 
a measured tone that ——— with the 
tripping hurry of the physician’s speech. 
» wa talking of it with Mery Dass 
yesterday : I’ve been married — years! 
I'd be willing to go through it all again, 
just on the chance of being as happy as I 
ieee been. It would be worth the risk!” 

The doctor looked comically grave, and 
heaved a big sigh. ‘“ By George, parson, 
that’s tremendous!” he said, shaking his 
head. “Never heard a man say that 
before—eh? never! I wouldn’t—no, I 
wouldn’t! and you’d think I’d been as 
happy as most men to hear me laugh! 
But go through it all again? By George, 
no!—eh? Not if I know it!” 

This conversation took place at the door 
of the dispensary, where the two old 
friends had paused to exchange parting 
words, the minister having stepped in to 
apprise the doctor of the expected arrival 
of Fanny Jackson. “I expect Sebastian 
with her to-night or to-morrow mornirg,” 
the minister had said; “he will have zot 
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Mary Dene’s letter before this time. Look 
in at the Home on your way down, and 
see that all is in readiness.” This the 
good doctor had promised to do, but, in 
his own mind, he had thought it none too 
probable that Fanny would appear. He 
fancied he knew more about the ways of 
women like her than the parson did. 
“Wants money,” he had said to himself ; 
“wants money—eh? That’s about the 
size of it!” 

It was about two o’clock when the 
minister reached the Vicarage, after the 
conclusion of his labours. He had 
arranged to have no occupation that 
would take him away from the house this 
afternoon, in order to be on hand if any 
message should come about Fanny. He 
sat in his chair in the little study, with 
paper before him on which to jot down 
thoughts for his Christmas sermon. Mrs. 
Strome was in her seat beside the fire, 
upright and quiet, sewing on some tiny 
baby garment. The minister could never 
write his sermons unless his wife were in 
the room: not that he ever asked her 
assistance in composition, but he needed 
the silent influence of her presence. 

On this occasion, however, he did not 
find himself in the mood to write. Follow- 
ing on the activity and ardour of the 
morning, a tender and musing gravity had 
taken possession of him. When he spoke 
it was in a hushed tone, and always with 
an indescribable gentleness. 

“T remember once—ever so long ago— 
reading a theory that when the time of 
death approaches—while it is yet several 
hours distant, and without the man being 
necessarily in expectation of his end—his 
soul is already in process of being with- 
drawn from the body. The angels come 
to him betimes on his last day; and order 
it so, that the withdrawal is completed at 
the moment when what is called the stroke 
of death falls.” 

“T like that theory,” said Mrs. Strome, 
after duly reflecting upon it. “I never 
liked the idea of the soul being torn out of 
the body at a moment’s warning. But what 
made you think of it to-day, Arthur? ” 

“Oh, I’m in a fanciful humour! I feel 
particularly easy and comfortable—as if 
there were no more work to be done in 
the world! How little useful work a man 
contrives to do in this life! It’s well for 
him that he has eternity to improve in. I 
have lived a long time, but I’ve made 
ducks and drakes of half of it.” 

“Of which half, dear?” enquired Mrs. 





Strome, with an unusual approach to dry 
humour. 
“Not of you, Susie!” rejoined her 
husband, smiling. “ But, I mean, fthe 
thousand blunders I’ve made in the way of 
my calling. Intuitions have been my un- 
doing ; there never was anybody so easily 
convinced as I that he had received a direct 
revelation of divine truth. The trouble 
was, that before I found out my mistake, 
I'd persuaded a hundred innocent folk to 
follow me into the mire. That is worse than 
waste of time; idleness would have seemed 
safer. There’s one comfort, though: I 
should have done worse but for you!” 

It was Mrs. Strome’s habit, when she 
heard anything with the purport of which 
she disagreed, and which yet did not 
demand opposition from the moral or 
religious stand-point, to say nothing what- 
ever. And it is to be observed, for the 
edification of womankind at large, that 
although Mrs. Strome was a woman of 
considerable dialectic powers, she seldom 
succeeded in devising a retort more effica- 
cious than this of silence. As her husband 
had often told her, it was the only infal- 
lible method of getting the last word. On 
this occasion, accordingly, several minutes 
were allowed to pass before Mrs. Strome 
remarked, drawing the thread serenely 
through a stitch : 

“*T wonder whether it will bea boy or a 

irl!” 
¥ “Non omnis moriar!” murmured the 
minister, who was also pursuing his 
independent vein of thought. ‘The only 
lasting benefit I shall have bestowed upon 
mankind is Sebastian; but he will com- 
pensate for a multitude of shortcomings. 
Poor fellow! how he must have suffered 
to-day. I hope there has been no mishap.” 

“‘T hope so, too.” 

“Oh, there’s no danger: he has the 
savoir faire of a Napoleon! I think I 
shall step over to the station presently to 
see whether they arrive by this train.” 

“Don’t go out this evening, Arthur 
said Mrs. Strome suddenly. 

“Oh, Susie! ” 

“T am sure you had better not. Sebas- 
tian will be sure to send word if he wants 
you to meet him. Very likely he won’t 
bring her until to-morrow. See what a 
storm has come on! Don’t go, Arthur! 
Besides, some important message might 
come while you were away.” 

“That is true,” assented the minister, 
though reluctantly. ‘ Well, I will stay 
then; but it’s only ten minutes to the 
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station, Susie, and I think a breath of this 
snowy air might drive away this lazy fit 
that has come over me.” 

Again the wife entrenched herself in 
silence; and the husband, after a longing 
gaze through the darkening window-pane, 
against which the faint rustle of the falling 
snow was audible, relapsed into abstrac- 
tion. Presently, as the gloom increased, 
Mrs. Strome laid aside her sewing, and 
came and sat in a low chair beside her 
husband. He immediately put his arm 
over her shoulder, so that his hand hung 
down where hers could clasp it; thus dis- 
posed, the two old lovers, in the fitful 
gleam of the firelight, might have been 
mistaken for the fiery youth and the pure 
steadfast girl of thirty years before. Those 
thirty years had strengthened, instead of 
weakened, their marriage bonds. Those 
years that had seen them grow grey had been 
tothem opportunity, nottime. Withrespect 
to each other, they were already living in 
eternity. In this firelight silence, hand- 
in-hand, they were perhaps more deeply 
together and more happy than they had 
ever been before. More could not be asked 
for them. 

“Which of us will go first, Susie?” 
queried the husband at last. 

“God has made us one, and we shall not 
be parted,” said the wife’s quiet voice. 
“My love and thought will follow you, 
Artiur, wherever you go; and what else 
is there that is me?” 

She lifted her face as she spoke, and he 
bent his towards it. But the room was 
now almost dark; for the light of Heaven 
does not reach mortal eyesight. 


“Did you see that?” exclaimed the 
minister, with a start. 

“ That spurt of flame from the coal P” 

The minister passed his hand over his 
forehead ; it was moist and cold; his 
heart was beating heavily. The vision had 
vanished. 

“ Susie, I must go. Something will 
happen to that poor child! I baptised 
her—there is a bond between us—and an 
obligation! I'll come back!” 

He had risen; Mrs. Strome felt that he 
was trembling slightly; her heart sank ; 
but she encouraged it again. A real crisis 
seemed to be at hand demanding strength. 

“Shall you go to the station?” she 
asked with cheerfulness. “The train will 
just have arrived.” 

“Yes. It will not be there; but I 
shall know!” He was putting on his 





cloak and hat, she helping him. “TI shall 
bring her here,” he went on, thinking 
aloud. “What can have become of 
Sebastian P I did not see him.” 

“T have put the flask in your pocket,” 
said his wife to him at the door. “ All will 
be ready when you come back. God be 
with you, my husband !” 

“And with thy spirit!” he answered, 
kissing her, and was off. 

Running and walking, he reached the 
station in but little over five minutes. The 
train had just gone on. At the door he 
met Prout. The two men, without need of 
questions, divined the thought that filled 
both of them. They sunk the catechism 
that was only logically necessary, and so 
arrived immediately at the point. 

“Fanny has not come ?” 

“ She was to a’ come by this train, sir; 
but she wasn’t in it when it was here. 
On’y a box, with ‘ Mrs. Francis’ on it. But 
guard said as a young lady got ont of a 
fust-class at t’other station.” 

“ That’s right! sol thought. Now listen, 
Prout. Get a cab, and drive straight to 
the bridge—you know. I shall go by the 
path. When you get there, whistle, and 
come to me when I answer. Here’s five 
shillings e 

“T don’t want it, sir, please. I cared for 
her myself, ’nd do so still.” 

“Good! then off with you.” 

They separated, hurrying away in dif- 
ferent directions in the darkness. The 
minister seemed almost to be acting ac- 
cording to a plan previously foreseen and 
resolved upon. There was no delay and 
no doubt. The bridge, where the high 
road crossed the railway, was about half a 
mile distant by the path; by the road it 
was farther. The minister ran all the way. 
His hope was to get there before the pass- 
ing of the down express and of the up 
train, which were timed to meet each 
other at about this point; but as he ran 
he heard the whistle of the latter behind 
him. He quickened his pace; he and 
the train arrived at the bridge together. 
He glanced along the line; fifty yards 
farther down, in the glare of the bull’s- 
eye, he caught a glimpse of a woman’s 
black figure. So had he beheld it once 
before in his vision that evening. He gave 
a great shout, and sprang down on the 
steep turf-side of the cutting, plunging for- 
ward and downward. The express was now 
just appearing round the curve. Ten yards 
more! Shedid notsee him; shestood, veiling 
her eyes. The train was upon them. 
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A FEW WISHING CUSTOMS. 


In whatever grade of society or position 
of prosperity we are placed, we still hope 
for something better, and as mankind is 
never in this world perfectly happy, we 
find ourselves constantly wishing for some 
future blessedness superlative to that we 
at present enjoy. Consequently, a host 
of futile customs to meet this want are 
practised among the vulgar, who believe in 
their efficacy, and many of them are even 
patronised by the educated. In the West of 
England, “‘ Wishing Wells ” are very plen- 
tiful, and youngdamsels longing for married 
felicity offer up the following petition : 


A husband, St. Catherine, 

A handsome one, St. Catherine, 
A rich one, St. Catherine, . 
A nice one, St. Catherine, 

And soon, St. Catherine. 


At Abbotsbury, they used to go on a 
certain day in the year to the Norman 
chapel of St. Catherine, at Milton Abbey, 
and make the same prayer. It is somewhat 
singular that on the Continent this saint 
should be considered the special patroness 
of spinsters. At Holywell, or St. Winifred’s 
Well, in North Wales, those who are not 
satisfied with their circumstances in life 
must find the “wishing stone,” which is 
two feet below the water, and while kissing 
it make the necessary wish. In Pennant’s 
History of Whiteford Parish, we find an 
account of the Walsingham Wells; they 
were formerly used tocure ailments of the 
head and stomach, but as this idea is now 
exploded, the superstitious in the district 
still believe them to be able to accomplish 
human desires. There is a stone between 
the two wells, upon which the suppliant 
must kneel with his bare right knee ; he can 
then reach both wells, which he is required 
to do with his hands, and to take as much 
water as they will hold, and drink it. The 
wish formed during this operation will 
be gratified in the ensuing twelve months ; 
and if this fail, it is put down to incredulity. 

A peculiar method of divination is prac- 
tised near Kirkmichael, Banff, at the 
fountain of St. Michael. There wives go 
to know if their husbands will get well, 
and girls for their sweethearts. The sacred 
guardian is personated by a fly, which skims 
over the surface of the water, and is sup- 
posed to be immortal; the issue of their 
wish is foretold by its dejected or animated 
appearance. An old man used to clear the 
well, which was otherwise neglected, and 
plant fragrant flowers round it, lamenting 





the degeneracy and unbelief of these modern 
times. According to Grose’s Provincial 
Glossary (1811), to see a future spouse in a 
dream, “the parties enquiring must be in a 
different county from that in which they 
commonly reside ; and on going to bed must 
knit the left garter about the right legged 
stocking, letting the other garter and stock- 
ing alone; and as they rehearse the follow- 
ing verses, at every comma knit a knot: 

This knot I knit, 

To know the thing I know not yet; 

That I may see 

The man (or woman) that shall my husband (or 

wife) be ; 

How he goes, and what he wears, 

And what he does all days and years. 

During the season when the cuckoo’s 
note is heard, many curious customs are 
observed; thus in England, as well as 
Germany, it is believed by the peasantry, 
that if asked, it will tell you how many 
years you have to live, by the repetition of 
its cry; so they say: 

Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 
Good bird, tell me, 
How many years have I to live. 
As soon as the Danish village girls hear this 
bird, they kiss their hand and ask, ‘‘ Cuckoo, 
cuckoo! when shall I be married?” Among 
the Swedes, too, the girls exclaim : 
Cuckoo grey, tell to me, 
Up in the tree, true and free, 

How many years I must live and go unmarried ? 

Superstitions in connection with the ap- 
pearance of the moon are very numerous ; 
it generally presides over lovers’ wishes. 
In Devonshire, the young people, as soon 
as they see the first new moon after mid- 
summer, go to a stile, turn their backs to 
it, and say: 

All hail, new moon, all hail to thee! 

I prythee, good moon, reveal to me 
This night who shall my true love be ; 
Who is he, and what he wears, 

And what he does all months and years. 

In Ireland, they sometimes show the 
new moon a knife, and invoking the Holy 
Trinity, say : 

New moon, true morrow, be true now to me, 
That I ere the morrow my true love may see; 
afterwards placing the knife under the 
illow, and keeping strict silence lest the 
charm should be broken. In Berkshire, at 
the new moon, the maidens go into the 
fields, and looking at it, say : 
New moon, new moon, I hail thee! 
By all the virtue in thy body, 


Grant this night that I may see, 
He who my true love is to be. 


A curious custom exists in Corrwall of 
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gathering the club-moss, which is con- 
sidered good for all diseases of the eyes. 
Hant, in his Popular Romances of the West 
of England, says the gathering is regarded 
as a mystery, and if any ventures to write 
the secret, the virtues of the moss will 
be of no more use to him. The third 
day of the moon, when it is seen for the 
first time, they show it the knife with 
which the moss is to be cut, and repeat: 

As Christ healed the issue of blood, 

Do thou cut what thou cuttest for good. 

At sunset, having carefully washed the 
hands, it is to be cut kneeling, wrapped 
in a cloth, and boiled in water from the 
nearest spring; this may be used as a 
fomentation, or the moss made into an 
ointment with butter made from a new 
cow’s milk. Vallancey tells us that the 
Irish, on seeing the new moon, knelt down, 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and then said : 
“ May thou leave us as safe as thou hast 
found us.” Aubrey says, speaking of old 
English manners, the women sit astride a 
gate or stile the first night of the new 
moon, saying: “A fine moon, God bless 
her!” Halliwell, in his Popular Rhymes, 
speaks of a peculiar divination practised 
during the harvest moon. When going to 
bed, put under your pillow a prayer-book 
open at the words, in the matrimonial ser- 
vice, ‘‘ with this ring I thee wed;” place on 
it a key, a ring, a flower, a sprig of willow, 
a small heart-cake, a crust of bread, and 
these cards: a ten of clubs, nine of hearts, 
and the aces of spades and diamonds. 
Wrap these in a muslin or gauze hand- 
kerchief, and on getting into bed cross 
your hands and say: 

Luna, every woman’s friend, 

To me thy goodness condescend, 

Let me this night in visions see, 

Emblems of my destiny. 
If you dream of storms, it portends trouble ; 
a calm after it, so your fate will be; the 
ring or ace of diamonds, marriage; bread, 
industry; cake, prosperity ; flowers, joy ; 
willow, treachery in love; spades, death; 
diamonds, riches; clubs, a foreign land; 
keys, confidence, power, and plenty ; birds, 
many children; and geese, you will marry 
more than one. In Staffordshire, when a 
child has the whooping-cough, they believe 
they can cure it by the magic influence of 
the moon. In Cornwall they make use of 
the following charm for invoking good luck: 

Even ash, I thee do pluck, 

Hoping thus to meet good luck. 


If no luck I get from thee, 
I shall wich thee on the tree. 


In Devonshire the girls believe that if they 





pluck yarrow from a man’s grave, and 
place it under their pillow, repeating these 
lines, they will dream of their lovers : 
Yarrow, sweet yarrow, the first that I have found, 


And in the name of Jesus I pluck it from the ground. 
As Joseph loved sweet Mary, and took her for his 


ear, 
So in a dream this night, I hope, my true love will 
appear. 

In Lancashire, if the enquirer wishes to 
know the abode of a lover, an apple-pippin 
is taken between the thumb and finger, 
and, while moving round, squeezed out, 
when it is supposed to fly in the direction 
of the lover’s house. These words are said 
at the same time: 

Pippin, pippin, paradise, 

Tell me where my true love lies : 

East, west, north, or south, 

Pilling Brig or Cockermouth. 
Halliwell, in his Popular Rhymes (1849), 
says that girls formerly practised divination 
with a “St. Thomas’s onion,” which they 
peeled, wrapped in a clean handkerchief, 
and laid under their heads, saying the 
following rhyme : 

Good St. Thomas, do me right, 

And see my true love come to-night, 

That I may see him in the face, 

And him in my kind arms embrace. 
In Shropshire, to find one’s fature partner, 
the blade-bone of a lamb must be procured, 
which is to be pricked at midnight with a 
penknife, and these words repeated : 

*Tis not this bone I mean to pick, 

Bat my love’s heart I wish to prick ; 

If he comes not and speaks to-night 

I’ll prick and prick till it be light. 
In Derbyshire they have a method which 
it would take a bold heart to perform : 
the young woman, to find out her future 
husband, runs round the church at mid- 
night, as the clock strikes twelve, repeating 
the following : 

I sow hempseed, hempseed I sow, 

He that loves me best 

Come, and after me mow. 
After which her destined partner is be- 
lieved to follow her. Barnabe Googe, in his 
translation of Naogeorgus, better known 
as the Popish Kingdom (1570), refers to 
the pretty custom of making gifts on New 
Year’s Day as follows: 
The | My this is New Year’s Day, whereon to every 
They costly presents in do bring and New Year's gifts 

do send. 

These gifts the husband gives his wife, and father 


eke the childe, 
And maister on his men bestowes the like with favour 


milde 
And good ‘beginning o’ the year they wishe and wishe 


again, 
According to the ancient guise of heathen people 
vaine. 
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Some localities become, by time-honoured 
custom, the wishing-places of lovers, such 
as the well-known gate at Grasmere; it 
being the popular belief that any wish 
formed there will be fulfilled. A beautiful 
view of the lake can be had from it, which 
romantic situation lends it an additional 
charm. Wordsworth has made it the sub- 
ject of one of his touching poems. The old 
gate is, however, replaced by one now 
covered with initials in the real English 
style. 





VIXEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. &c, 
—__+.>— — 


CHAPTER L. THE BLUEBEARD CHAMBER. 


Tue day before the funeral Captain 
Winstanley received a letter from his 
step-daughter, offering to execute any deed 
he might choose to have prepared, settling 
upon him the income which his wife was 
to have had after Violet’s majority. 

“T know that you are a heavy loser by 
my mother’s death,” she wrote, “and I 
shall be glad to do anything in my power 
to lessen that loss. 1 know well that it 
was her earnest wish that your future 
should be provided for. I told her a few 
days before she died that I should make 
you this offer. I do it with all my heart; 
and I shall consider myself obliged by 
your acceptance of it.” 

The captain’s reply was brief and firm. 

“T thank you for your generous offer,” 
he said, “‘ which I feel assured is made in 
good faith ; but I think you ought to know 
that there are reasons why it is impossible 
I should accept any benefit from your hand. 
I shall not re-enter the Abbey House after 
my wife’s funeral. You will be sole and 
sovereign mistress of all things from that 
hour.” 

He kept his word. He was chief mourner 
at the quiet but stately burial under the 
old yew-tree in Beechdale churchyard. 
When all was over he got into a fly, and 
drove to the station at Lyndhurst Road, 
whence he departed by the first train for 
London. He told no one anything about 
his plans for the future; he left no address 
but his club. He was next heard of, six 
months later, in South America. 

Violet had telegraphed for her old 
governess directly after Mrs. Winstanley’s 
death ; and that good and homely person 
arrived on the day after the funeral to 
take up her abode with her old pupil, 
as companion and chaperon, until Miss 





Tempest should have become Mrs. 
Vawdrey, and would have but one com- 
panion henceforward in all the journey of 
life. Rorie and Vixen were to be married 
in six months. Mrs. Winstanley had made 
them promise that her death should delay 
their marriage as little as possible. 

“You can havea very quiet wedding, 
you know, dear,” she said. “You can be 
married in your travelling-dress—some- 
thing pretty in grey silk and terry velvet, 
or with chinchilla trimming, if it should 
be winter. Chinchilla is so distinguished- 
looking. You will go abroad, I suppose, for 
your honeymoon. Pau, or Monaco, or any 
of those places on the Mediterranean.” 

It had pleased her to settle everything 
for the lovers. Violet remembered all these 
speeches with a tender sorrow. There was 
comfort in the thought that her mother 
had loved her, according to her lights. 

It had been finally settled between the 
lovers that they were to live at the Abbey 
House. Briarwood was to be let to any 
wealthy individual who might desire a 
handsome house, surrounded by exquisitely 
arranged gardens, and burdened with 
glass that would cost a small fortune an- 
nually to maintain. Before Mr. Vawdrey 
could put his property into the hands of 
the auctioneers, he received a private offer 
which was in every respect satisfactory. 

Lady Mallow wished to spend some part 
of every year near her father and mother, 
who lived a good deal at Ashbourne, the 
duke becoming yearly more devoted to 
his Chillingham oxen and monster turnips. 
Lord Mallow, who loved his native isle to 
distraction, but always found six weeks in 
a year a sufficient period of residence there, 
was delighted to please his bride, and 
agreed to take Briarwood, furnished, on 
a seven-years’ lease. The orchid-houses 
were an irresistible attraction ; and by this 
friendly arrangement Lady Mallow would 
profit by the alterations and improvements 
her cousin had made for her gratification, 
when he believed she was to be his wife. 

Briarwood thus disposed of, Rorie was 
free to consider the Abbey House his future 
home; and Violet had the happiness of 
knowing that the good old house in which 
her childhood had been spent would be her 
habitation always till she, too, was carried 
to the family vault under the old yew-tree. 
There are people who languish for change, 
for whom the newest is ever the best; 
but it was not thus with Violet Tempest. 
The people she had known all her life, the 
scenes amidst which she had played when 
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a child, were to her the dearest people and 
the loveliest scenes upon earth. It would 
be pleasant to her to travel with her hus- 
band, and see fair lands across the sea; but 
pleasanter still would be the home-coming 
to the familiar hearth beside which her 
father had sat, the old faces that had looked 
upon him, the hands that had served him, 
the gardens he had planted and improved. 

“T should like to show you Briarwood 
before it is let, Vixen,” Mr. Vawdrey said 
to his sweetheart, one November morning. 
Suppose you and Miss McCroke drive over 
and drink tea with me this afternoon? I 
believe my housekeeper brews pretty good 
tea.” 

“Very well, Rorie, we'll come to tea. 
I should rather like to see the improve- 
ments you made for Lady Mabel, before 
your misfortune. I think Lord Mallow 
must consider it very good of you to let 
him have the benefit of all the money you 
spent, instead of bringing an action for 
breach of promise against his wife, as you 
might very well have done.” 

“T daresay. But you see I am of a 
forgiving temper. Well, I shall tell my 
housekeeper to have tea, and buns, and 
jam, and all things children—and young 
ladies—like, at four o’clock. We had 
better make it four instead of five, as 
the afternoons are so short.” 

“Tf you are impertinent, we won’t come.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Curiosity will bring 
you. Remember this will be your last 
chance of seeing the Bluebeard chamber 
at Briarwood.” 

“Ts there a Bluebeard chamber ? ” 

“Of course. Did you ever know of a 
family mansion without one ? ” 

Vixen was delighted at the idea of ex- 
ploring her lover's domain, now that he 
and it were her own property. How well 
she remembered going with her father 
to the meet on Briarwood lawn. Yet it 
seemed a century ago—the very beginning 
of her life—before she had known sorrow. 

Violet had a new pair of ponies, which 
her lover had chosen for her, after vain 
endeavours to trace and recover the long- 
lost Titmouse. These she drove to Briar- 
wood, Miss McCroke resigning herself to 
the will of Providence with a blind sub- 
mission worthy of a Moslem; feeling that 
if it were written that she was to be flung 
head foremost out of a pony-carriage, the 
thing would happen sooner or later. Stay- 
ing at home to-day would not ward off to- 
morrow’s doom. So she took her place in 
the cushioned valley by Violet’s side, and 





sat calm and still, while the ponies, war- 
ranted quiet to drive in single or double 
harness, stood up on end, and made as 
if they had a fixed intention of scaling the 
rhododendron bank. 

“ They'll settle down directly I’ve taken 
the freshness out of them,” said Vixen 
blandly, as she administered a reproachful 
touch of the whip. 

“Thope they will,” replied Miss McCroke; 
“but don’t you think Bates ought to have 
seen the freshness taken out of them be- 
fore we started ?” 

They were soon tearing along the smooth 
Roman road at a splendid pace, “the 
ponies going like clockwork,” as Vixen 
remarked approvingly; but poor Miss 
McCroke thought that any clock which 
went as fast as those ponies would be 
deemed the maddest of timekeepers. 

They found Roderick standing at his 
gates waiting for them. There was a 
glorious fire in the amber and white draw- 
ing-room, a dainty tea-table drawn in front 
of the hearth, the easiest of chairs ar- 
ranged on each side of the table, an urn 
hissing, Rorie’s favourite pointer stretched 
upon the hearth, everything cosy and home- 
like. Briarwood was not such a bad place 
after all, Vixen thought. She could have 
contrived to be happy with Roderick even 
here ; but of course the Abbey House was, 
in her mind, a hundred times better, being 
just the one perfect home in the world. 

They all three sat round the fire, drink- 
ing tea, poured out by Vixen, who one 
the mistress of the house sweetly. They 
talked of old times, sometimes sadly, some- 
times sportively, glancing swiftly from one 
old memory to another. All Rorie’s tire- 
some ways, all Vixen’s mischievous tricks, 
were remembered. 

“T think I led you a life in those days, 
didn’t I, Rorie ?” asked Vixen, leaving the 
tea-tray and stealing softly behind her 
lover’s chair, to lean over his shoulder 
caressingly, and pull his thick brown 
beard. “There is nothing so delightful 
as to torment the person one loves best 
in the world. Oh, Rorie, I mean to lead 
you a life by-and-by!” 

“‘ Dearest, the life you lead me must needs 
be sweet, for it will be spent with you.” 

After tea they set out upon a round of 
inspection, and admired the new morning- 
room that had been devised for Lad 
Mabel in the very latest style of Dutch 
Renaissance—walls the colour of muddy 
water, glorified ginger-jars, ebonised chairs 
and tables, and willow-pattern plates all 
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round the cornice; curtains mud-colour, 
with a medieval design in dirty yellow, or, 
in upholsterers’ language, “‘ old gold.” 

“T should like to show you the stables 
before it is quite dark,” said Rorie pre- 
sently. “I made a few slight improvements 
there while the builders were about.” 

“You know I have a weakness for 
stables,” answered Vixen. “ How manya 
lecture I used to get from poor mamma 
about my unfortunate tastes. But can there 
be anything in the world nicer than a good 
old-fashioned stable, smelling of clover 
and newly-cut hay?” 

“Stables are very nice, indeed, and very 
useful, in their proper place,” remarked 
Miss McCroke sententiously. 

“But one ought not to bring the stables 
intothedrawing-room,” said Vixengravely. 
“Come, Rorie, let us see your latest 
improvements in stable gear.” 

They all went out to the stone-paved 
quadrangle, which was as neatly kept as a 
West End livery-yard. Miss McCroke had 
an ever-present dread of the ubiquitous 
hind-legs of strange horses: but she fol- 
lowed her charge into the stable, with the 
same heroic fidelity with which she would 
have followed her to the scaffold or the 
stake. 

There were all Rorie’s old favourites. 
Vixen knew them all, and went up to 
them and patted their graceful heads, 
and made herself at home with them. 

“You are all coming to the Abbey 
House to live, you dear things,” she said 
delightedly. 

There was a loose-box, shut off by a five- 
foot wainscot partition, surmounted by a 
waved iron rail, at one end of the stable, 
and on approaching this enclosure Vixen 
wassaluted with sundry gruntsand snorting 
noises, which seemed curiously familiar. 

At the sound of these she stopped short, 
turned red, and then pale, and looked 
intently at Rorie, who was standing close 
by smiling at her. 

“ That is my Bluebeard chamber,” he said 
gaily. ““There’ssomething tooawful inside.” 

“What horse have you got there?” 
cried Vixen eagerly. 

“A horse that I think will carry you 
nicely when we hunt + gether.” 

“What horse? Have I ever seen 
him? DoI know him?” 

The grunts and snortings were con- 
tinued with a crescendo movement; an 
eager nose was rattling the latch of the 
door that shut off the loose-box. 

“If you have a good memory for old 





friends, I think you will know this one,” 
said Rorie, withdrawing a bolt. 

A head pushed open the door, and in 
another moment Vixen’s arms were round 
her old favourite’s sleek neck, and the 
velvet nostrils were sniffing her hair and 
cheek in most loving recognition. 

“You dear, dear old fellow!” cried 
Vixen; and then turning to Rorie: “ You 
told me he was sold at Tattersall’s,” she 
exclaimed. 

“So he was, and I bought him.” 

“Why did you not tell me that?” 

“ Because you did not ask me.” 

“T thought youso unkind, so indifferent 
ab-ut him.” 

“You were unkind when you could 
think it possible I should let your favourite 
horse fall into strange hands. But perhaps 
you as rather Lord Mallow had bought 
him ?” 

“To think that you should have kept 
the secret all this time!” said Vixen. 

“You see I am not a woman, and can 
keep a secret. I wanted to have one little 
surprise for you, as a reward when you 
had been especially good.” 

“You are good,” she said, standing on 
tiptoe to kiss him. “And though I have 
loved you all my life, I don’t think I have 
loved you the least little bit too much.” 


EPILOGUE. 


Vixen and Rorie were married in the 
spring, when the forest glades were yellow 
with primroses, the mossy banks blue 
with violets, and the cuckoo was heard 
with monotonous iteration from sunrise to 
sundown. They were married in the little 
village church at Beechdale, and Mrs. 
Scobel declared that Miss Tempest’s wed- 
ding was the prettiest that ever had been 
solemnised in that small Gothic temple. 
Never, perhaps, even at Eastertide, had 
been seen such a wealth of spring blossoms, 
the wildlings of the woods and hills. The 
duchess had offered the contents of her 
hothouses, Lady Ellangowan had offered 
waggon-loads of azaleas and camellias, but 
Vixen had refused them all. She would 
allow no decorations but the wild flowers 
which the school children could gather. 
Primroses, violets, bluebells, the firstlings 
of the fern tribe, cowslips, and all the tribe 
of innocent forest blossoms, with their 
quaint rustic names, most of them as old 
as Shakespeare. 

It was avery quiet wedding. Vixen would 
have no one present except the Scobels, 
Miss McCroke, her two bridesmaids, and 
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Sir Henry Tolmash, an old friend of her 
father, who was to give her away. He 
was a white-haired old man, who had given 
his latter days up to farming, and had not 
a thought above turnips and top-dressing ; 
but Violet honoured him, because he had 
been her father’s oldest friend. For brides- 
maids she had Colonel Carteret’s daughters, 
a brace of harmless young ladies, whose 
conversation was as stereotyped as a French 
and English vocabulary, but who dressed 
well, and looked pretty. 

There was no display of wedding 
gifts, no ceremonious wedding breakfast. 
Vixen remembered the wedding feast at 
her mother’s second marriage, and what a 
dreary ceremonial it had been. 

The bride wore her grey silk travelling- 
dress, with grey hat and feather, and she 
and her husband went straight from the 
church to the railway station, on their 
way to untrodden paths in the Enga- 
dine, whence they were to return at no 
appointed time. 

“We are coming back when we are 
tired of mountain scenery and of each 
other,” Violet told Mrs. Scobel in the 
church porch. 

“That will be never!’ exclaimed Rorie, 
looking ineffably happy, but not very much 
like a bridegroom, in his comfortable grey 
suit. “ You might just as well say that we 
are going to live among the mountains as 
long as Rip Van Winkle. No, Mrs. Scobel, 
we are not going to remain away from you 
fifty years. We are coming back in time 
for the hunting.” 

Then came kissing and handshaking, a 
shower of violets and primroses upon the 
narrow churchyard path, a hearty huzza 
from the assembled village, all clustered 
about the oaken gate-posts. The envious 
carriage-door shut in bride and bride- 
groom, the coachman touched his horses, 
and they were gone up the hill, out of 
the peaceful valley, to Lyndhurst and the 
railway. 

“How dreadfully I shall miss them,” 
said Mrs. Scobel, who had spent much of 
her leisure with the lovers. “ They are 
both so full of life and brightness !” 

“ They are young and happy,” said her 
husband quietly. “Who would not miss 
youth and happiness ?” 


When the first frosts had seared the 
beeches to a fiery red, and the berries were 
bright on the hawthorns, and the latest 
bloom of the heather had faded on hill and 
plain, and the happy pigs had devoured all 
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the beech-nuts, Mr. Vawdrey and his wife 
came back, from their exploration of Alpine 
snows and peaceful Swiss villages, to the 
good old Abbey House. Theirsix-months’ 
honeymoon had been all gladness. They 
were the veriest boy and girl husband and 
wife who had ever trodden those beaten 
tracts. They teased each other and quar- 
relled, and made friends again like children, 
and were altogether happy. And now they 
came back to the Forest bronzed by many 
a long day’s sunshine, and glowing with 
health and high spirits. The glass of 
time seemed to be turned backward at 
the Abbey House; for all the old servants 
came back, and white-haired old Bates 
ruled in the well-filled stables, and all 
things were as in the dead and gone 
squire’s time. 

Among Roderick’s wedding gifts was one 
from Lord Mallow: Bullfinch, the best 
horse in that nobleman’s stable. 

“T know your wife would like you 
to have her father’s favourite hunter,” 
wrote Lord Mallow. ‘Tell her that he 
has never been sick or sorry since he has 
been in my stable, and that I have always 
taken particular care of him for her 
sake.” 

Among Violet’s presents was a diamond 
bracelet from Lady Mallow, accompanied 
by a very cordial letter; and almost the 
first visit that the Vawdreys received after 
they came home was from Lord and Lad 
Mallow. The first great dinner to whic 
they were bidden was at Briarwood, where 
it seemed a curious thing for Rorie to go 
as a guest. Matrimony with the man of 
her choice had wondrously improved Mabel 
Ashbourne. She was less self-sufficient and 
more conciliating. Her ambition, hitherto 
confined to the desire to excel all other 
women in her own person, had assumed a 
less selfish form. She was now only am- 
bitious for her husband; greedy of parlia- 
mentary fame for him; full of large hopes 
about the future of Ireland. She looked 
forward complacently to the day when she 
and Lord Mallow would be reigning at 
Dublin Castle, and when Hibernian arts 
and industries would revive and flourish 
under her fostering care. Pending that 
happy state of things she wore Irish poplin 
and I[rish lace, Irish stockings and Irish 
linen. She attended Her Majesty’s Draw- 
ing-room on St. Patrick’s Day with a sprig 
of real shamrock — sent her by one of her 
husband’s tenantry—among the diamonds 
that sparkled on her bosom. She was more 
intensely Irish than the children of the soil ; 
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just as converts to Romanism are ever 
more severely Roman than those born and 
nurtured in the faith. 

Her husband was intensely proud of his 
wife and of his alliance with the house of 
Ashbourne. The duke, at first inclined 
to resent the scandal of an elopement and 
the slight offered to his favourite, Rorie, 
speedily reconciled himself to a marriage 
which was more materially advantageous 
than the cousinly alliance. 

“T should like Rorie to have had Ash- 
bourne,” he said mournfully. “I think he 
would have kept up my breed of Chilling- 
ham cattle. Mallow’s a good fellow, but 
he knows nothing about farming. He’ll 
never spend enough money on manure to 
maintain the soil at its present producing 
power. The grasp of his mind isn’t large 
enough to allow him to sink his money 
in manuring his land. He would be 
wanting to see an immediate result.” 

As time went on the duke became more 
and more devoted to his farm. His Scot- 
tish castle delighted him not, nor the grand 
old place in the Midlands. Ashbourne, 
which was the pleasure dome he had built 
for himself, contained all he cared about. 
Too heavy and too lazy to hunt, he was able 
to jog about his farm, and supervise the 
work that was going on to the smallest 
detail. There was not a foot of drain-pipe 
or a bit of thatch renewed on the whole 
estate, without the duke having a finger 
in the pie. He bred fat oxen and prize 
cart-horses, and made a great figure at all 
the cattle-shows, and was happy. The 
duchess, who had never believed her 
paragon capable of wrong-doing, had been 
infinitely shocked by Lady Mabel’s des- 
perate course; but it was not in her nature 
to.be angry with that idolised daughter. 
She very soon came back to her original 
idea, that whatever Mabel Ashbourne did 
was right. And then the marriage was so 
thoroughly happy; and the world gladly 
forgives a scandal that ends so pleasantly. 

So Lord and Lady Mallow go their way 
—honoured, beloved, very active in good 
works—and the pleasant valleys around 
Mallow are dotted with red brick school- 
houses, and the.old stone hovels are giving 
place to model cottages, and native indus- 
tries receive all possible encouragement 
from the owner of the soil; and, afar off, 
in the coming years, the glories of Dublin 
Castle shine like the Pole Star that guides 
the wanderer on his way. 

In one thing only has Lady Mallow been 
false to the promise of her girlhood. She 








has not achieved success as a poet. The 
duchess wonders. vaguely at this; for 
though she has often found it difficult to 
keep awake during the rehearsal of her 
daughter’s verses, she had a fixed belief 
in the excellence of those efforts of genius. 
The secret of Lady Mallow’s silence rests 
between her husband and herself; and it is 
just possible that some too candid avowal 
of Lord Mallow’s may be the reason of her 
poetic sterility. It is one thing to call the 
lady of one’s choice a tenth muse before 
marriage, and another thing to foster a 
self-delusion in one’s wife which can hardly 
fail to become a discordant element in do- 
mestic life. “If yourgenius had developed, 
and you had won popularity as a poet, I 
should have lost a perfect wife,” Lord 
Mallow told Mabel, when he wanted to put 
things pleasantly. “ Literature has lost a 
star; but I have gained the noblest and 
sweetest companion Providence ever be- 
stowed upon man.” Lady Mallow has not 
degenerated into feminine humdrum. She 
assists in the composition of her husband's 
political pamphlets, which bristle with 
lines from Earipides, and noble thoughts 
from the German poets. She writes a 
good many of his letters, and is altogether 
his second self. 

While the Irishman and his wife pursue 
their distinguished career, Rorie and Vixen 
live the life they love in the Forest where 
they were born, dispensing happiness 
within a narrow circle, but dearly loved 
wheresoever they are known; and the old 
men and women in the scattered villages 
round about the Abbey House rejoice in the 
good old times that have come again, just 
as hearty pleasure-loving England was glad 
when the stern rule of the Protector and 
his crop-headed saints gave place to the 
reign of the Merry King. 

From afar there comes news of Captain 
Winstanley, who has married a Jewish lady 
at Frankfort, only daughter and heiress 
of a well known money-lender. The bride 


is reported ugly and illiterate ; but there is - 


no doubt as to her fortune. The captain 
has bought a villa at Monaco—a villa in 
the midst of orange-groves, the abandoned 
plaything of an Austrian princess; and he 
has hired an apartment in one of the new 
avenues just outside the Arc de Triomphe, 
where, as his friends anticipate, he will 
live in grand style, and receive the plea- 
santest people in Paris. He, too, is happy 
after his kind, and has won the twenty- 
thousand-pound prize in the lottery of 
life; but it is altogether a different kind 
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of happiness from the simple and unalloyed 
delight of Rorie and Vixen, in their home 
among the beechen woods whose foliage 
sheltered them when they were children. 





MY LAND OF BEULAH. 
A STORY IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER XII. 

Tue thread of my story has now shifted 
from Hazledene to Aunt Idumea’s house 
in London. What then is there to say of 
my Land of Beulah ? 

Do you think it was forgotten in my 
changed life? Do you think the friends 
of my child-life there were forgotten in 
the new ties and scenes among which my 
lot was now cast? Nay; not so. 

When Aunt Ida said she could never 
again bring herself to part with me, I went 
down to Summerfield for a week, and might 
have been there still had not the old lady 
herself come to fetch me. She delighted 
in these sudden appearances when she was 
least expected, and took to my three dear 
ladies at once, especially to Miss Mary. She 
also paid a visit to the Vicarage, to thank 
the vicar for his kindness to me in my 
trouble, and his escort of me on that never- 
to-be-forgotten journey to Hazledene. 

I must not omit to mention that at this 
time Miss ’Dosia was rendered almost 
helpless, and a constant sufferer, from her 
rheumatics, and that, with this change in 
her physical condition, a wondrous mental 
one had come about. Her fingers were 
still as hard and knobby as ever, but 
they had a way of clinging to a kindly 
hand; and the face, that grew each day 
more worn and lined by pain, had lost 
much of its hardness. So touched was I 
by this strange new gentleness in my old 
enemy, that, on the occasion of our first 
meeting after my return to Summerfield, 
I bent down and kissed the pale cheek, 
that I had last seen wet with tears of pity 
for my own bitter grief, before I knew 
what I was doing. 

Just when the trees in Kensington 
Gardens had put on their fulness of sum- 
mer beauty, Miss Mary wrote and told me 
that the vicar’s sister was dead; and I was 
glad to look back upon that unpremeditated 
“kiss of peace.” 

I fancy the vicar must have been very 
lonely when Miss ’Dosia was gone. Is it 
not dear Charles Lamb who says that we 
miss even the “ crossnesses” of those who 
are taken from us? Well, it is true; and I 
doubt not that my dear old friend missed 
even the little tyrannies of the sister who 





died with her hand in his, and a hope upon 
her lips that he had forgiven her for 
being so contrary in past days. At all 
events, strange and marvellous newsshortly 
reached me from my Land of Beulah. Miss 
Jane, the youngest of the three sisters, was 
going to be married to Mr. Girdstone, and 
the girls had had a whole holiday and a 
picnic to the Falls to celebrate the be- 
trothal. How I loved to hear of their quiet 
happiness! I wanted to go and see them 
all at once; but Aunt Ida said: “ No, no, 
Miss Nell; I shall never get you back 
again!” She delighted in my three friends, 
and said she thought the vicar the most 
charming of men, “ though why he should 
wear his hat so much on the back of his 
head, I’m sure I don’t know,” she would 
add. But she was very jealous of them 
all, all the same. It always seemed to me 
that she made a sort of expiation of her 
love of me for her resentful indignation 
at papa’s marriage with Eulalie, and the 
estrangement that had arisen between them 
in consequence—an estrangement turned 
by death into lasting remorse. 

This reminds me to say that news of 
Lady Vansitart had not been wanting. We 
heard that the new owner of Hazledene 
came to claim hisown; that he had several 
interviews with the beautiful widow; that 
he at last agreed that she should rent the 
old house from him during her pleasure. 
Aunt Ida, who hated the branch of her 
family connections to which this cousin 
belonged, chuckled over this. 

“She'll marry him, my dear, in the end ; 
you'll see if she doesn’t.” 

“ And then, I wonder, will Lettie Dove 
still live there ?” said I. 

But to this auntie made no reply. She 
never had recognised the existence of that 
young person, and was not going to begin 
to do so now. 

But in her prophecy as to Eaulalie 
marrying the owner of Hazledene, Aunt 
Ida was wrong. That he was ardent to do 
so, on his second appearance in the county 
the autumn following, all the county knew; 
that he was refused the boon he craved was 
also generally known, and that he went 
away in a state of abject despair. 

Now, as my dear father had left Eulalie 
wholly unshackled as to her fature life, and 
as all the county knew that this was so, 
young Lady Vansitart, always popular, 
became a universal idol. Her youth, her 
beauty, her faithfulness to the memory of 
a husband who had been “almost old 
enough to be her father,” made a sort of 
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halo about her fair head in the eyes of her 
neighbours; and Miss Dove had the hap- 
piness and pleasure of murmuring pretty 
subdued assents to numberless encomiums 
upon her cousin’s many virtues. She also 
murmured other things, about her cousin’s 
step-daughter, as I subsequently learned : 
things, doubtless intensely interesting to 
the hearers thereof, but having the one 
drawback of being a tissue of falsehoods 
from beginning to end. I make no doubt 
her plump white hands were often at work 
for the Dorcas-basket, while her lips lied 
so glibly. Maybe she applied the oft per- 
verted text about charity ‘‘ covering a 
multitude of sins’’ to her own case, and 
thought that the said basket condoned 
much slandering of herneighbour. I was, 
according to Miss Lettie’s version of things, 
an unmanageable, bad-tempered young 
woman, imbued with the vile and petty 
spirit of that innate jealousy that scents a 
wrong in the simplest word, and is for ever 
misconstruing the actions of others. I had 
tried to make mischief between my father 
and his young wife; finally, there “ had 
been things” at school, of which “dear 
Lady Vansitart ” knew; which;knowledge 
had prepared her in some measure for the 
trials that in her “short, sweet married 
life,” came upon her through her husband’s 
daughter. 

The only living creature left to me that 
papa had cared for was little Frizzle. So 
I loved the dog, and when he went ont 
walking—together with auntie’s pug, who 
never ceased to snarl at bis approach, and, 
indeed, ultimately spent its last wheezy 
breath in a feeble defiance of him—in 
charge of the faithful Terence, many were 
the cautions given to that worthy retainer 
as to the habits and customs of the Lon- 
don dog-stealer. Terence was long since 
formally installed as butler in the quaint 
old house, that suited the quaint old gentle- 
woman who inhabited it as perfectly as its 
shell suits a snail; but we lived a some- 
what quiet and retired life, and Terence 
had plenty of time on his hands to take 
the two dogs out airing. Unfortunately 
his distrust of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis was such, that he felt more 
comfortable in his mind with one of these 
animals tucked under each arm than when 
they were disporting themselves in the 
grass, barking at the ducks in the pond, 
or sniffing at the heels of strangers, who, 
however well dressed and immaculately 
respectable, were always in the eyes of 
the watchful Terexce possible dog-stealers. 





“Oh, Aunt Ida!” I said, as on a lovely 
autumn afternoon she and I sat by one of 
the tall windows at our work; “ do look at 
Terence.” 

The old man was coming in from what 
he called “exercising of the beastis.”” From 
under one arm protruded the bullet-head 
of the pug, its pink tongue protruded, and 
a malevolent expression in the eye nearest 
to Frizzle, who balanced his enemy as one 
pannier does another. Poor Pug was evi- 
dently in a high state of excitement, and 
wriggled his best—ineffectually. 

“Ah! be quiet and pacable, can’t ye?” 
we heard Terence say; “‘ye’ll bring me 
grey hairs with sorrer to the grave wi’ the 
tricks of ye, making ever so free wi’ the 
biggest rogue ever I see, and him wi’ a 
fine red herrin’ tucked snug into each tail- 
pocket, I’ll warrant.” 

Pug was in disgrace evidently. 

And it further appeared that the 
“biggest of rogues” had really serious 
designs upon the “ beastis;”’ for, following 
in Terence’s wake, I saw a tall lithe figure 
swinging along, and making for the garden 

te. 
go touched his hat to us at the open 
window, and squeezed the two dogs so 
tightly that they both gave a yelp. Then 
he stood glowering at the stranger. 

But Auntie Ida, dropping her work, and 
letting the bobbins roll helter-skelter about 
the floor, clapped her small black-mittened 
hands together, and cried, as the stranger 
stood with uncovered head beneath the 
window: “ Why, it’s Royal!” 

In another moment she had rushed into 
the hall, opened the door, and was pouring 
forth glad words of welcome. 

“Now who may ‘ Royal’ be ?” thought I 
to myself, leaning my arm on the window- 
ledge, and looking at the crimson flood of 
light that the setting sun was pouring 
through the trees in the distance, till they 
looked as if they were on fire. 

A tall young fellow, with curly brown 
locks and beard to match, a bright win- 
some face, and attired in a velveteen coat 
and a soft, low-crowned felt hat—that 
was what Royal was like to look at. 
Who he might be was a mystery. But 
Pug seemed to know all about it, for I 
heard him blundering about the hall in 
an ecstacy of delight, and barking little 
sharp short barks that were the best wel- 
come he knew how to give. Then I heard 
a clear ringing voice say : 

“There you are, Pug; fatter than ever, 
I declare!” and I was sure that obese 
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animal was being patted, and grovelling 
and abasing himself at the new-comer’s 
feet in consequence. The babble of Aunt 
Ida’s treble voice, the deeper tones of her 
companion’s, died away as the lib 
door was shut upon the two, and I was left 
alone watching the sunset. Somehow, in 
the rosy mist that its brightness made 
before my eyes, I saw the picture of a 
winsome face, a curly head uncovered, a 
pair of deep blue eyes, full of laughter, 
looking upwards, and a smile the sweetest 
I had seen since—was it really long ago, 
or did it only seem so ?—papa waved his 
hand to me in a farewell that was now 
my dearest memory of him. 

“The Lord forgive me, Miss Ellen, for 
an old fool that’s bin and called one of 
the mistress’s friends, and him a rale 
gentleman, ‘the biggest rogue as ever 
was.’ What’ll I do, at-all at-all, that’s 
committed meself along of them beastis, 
and isn’t fit to stand in a lady’s presence, 
or hold me old head up as one that’s used 
to be along o’ the quality.” 

This lament from Terence, delivered in 
& quavering voice, and accompanied by 
much sighing and shaking of the head, 
broke in upon my reverie, and made me 
turn my sun-dazzled eyes upon his dis- 
tressed old face. 

“T’m sure, Terence, you needn’t fret 
about the mistake,” I began comfortingly, 
when the delinquent sprang aside as if he 
had a spring in his body, and Aunt Ida, 
followed by the supposed dog-stealer, came 
into the room. 

“Nell, this is my adopted son, Royal 
Drew. Roy, this is my very dear niece, 
Nell Vansitart.” So Mr. Drew and I shook 
hands; and as I looked up a pair of blue 
eyes full of merriment met mine. 

“Perhaps you object to making the ac- 

uaintance of the biggest of rogues, Miss 
ansitart P” he said, laughing outright. 

“No, I don’t,” I answered, laughing 
too; “but poor Terence is breaking his 
heart over his blunder. You see he is 
quite a ‘country cousin’ still, and has 
dog-stealers on the brain.” 

“T believe it is a highly lucrative pro- 
fession,” said Royal gravely ; “ but I must 
say I should hardly like to have to carry 
my old friend Pug very far.” 

Pug, who stood wheezing at Mr. Drew’s 
feet, wagging his tightly curled tail as 
much as its nature would permit of, looked 
up on hearing his name, and with a 
gigantic effort stood up on end, resting 
his front paws on his knee, 





“Pug is as glad to see you, Roy, as I 
am,” said Aunt Ida, tears twinkling in her 
eyes as she spoke; then, with an evident 
wish to take refuge in commonplaces, she 
drew his attention to the red glow of sun- 
set through the trees. ‘“ There’s a bit for 
an artist now! Just look at that ruddy 
gold tint ; you ought to have your palette 
here, sir.” 

So Royal is an artist, thought I to myself, 
demurely taking in the artistic points of his 
costume. All the men that I had hitherto 
seen in London were given to tall hats and 
frock-coats ; and I thought the dead-leaf 
coloured velveteen, with a red rose in the 
button-hole, and the loosely knotted scarf, 
a picturesque and agreeable change. 

“ Don’t look at Roy as if you thought 
he had a from the clouds, Nell,” 
put in Aunt Ida impatiently. 

“Indeed, I have not dropped from the 
clouds, Miss Vansitart,” said he, as I took 
my place at the round table by the hearth 
that was now filled with ferns; “the fact 
is, I have been in disgrace ; haven’t I, Aunt 
Ida?” and he bowed his handsome head 
as if his sins pressed heavily upon him. 

“You are forgiven now, Royal,” said 
the old lady, with a tremble in her voice; 
then she held out to him her little black- 
mittened hand, and he, taking it reverently 
and tenderly in his, raised it to his lips. 

Chivalry in a man never fails to make 
him attractive in the eyes of a woman; 
and as I handed Royal his tea, I felt that 
I was glad he was not only a penitent, but 
a shriven one. 

When Royal left us, the pug, who per- 
sisted in standing whining at the gate, 
with his snub nose dolorously elevated, 
had to be fetched in by Terence, who was 
too subdued in spirit even to rebuke the 
perverseness of the “cratur’s” conduct ; 
indeed, the “ beastis” might have been 
guilty of almost any enormities without 
fear of retribution for the rest of that day. 

Leading off the hall in my new home 
was a tiny many-cornered room that Aunt 
Idumea called her “snuggery.” It was cer- 
tainly not meant for a large party to be 
snug in; indeed, three friends filled it well. 
A lamp hung from the ceiling, its light 
softened by a shade painted with Watteau 
groups; a low couch with double ends— 
a very valley of poppies—stood at one side 
of the low open fire-place; and, so placed 
as to be within reach of the occupant of the 
same, was an ebony book-stand, wherein 
reposed works, plainly bound, by Aunt 
Ida’s favourite authors : Chaucer, Spencer, 
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Dryden, my friend John Bunyan, De la 
Motte Fouquet, and many others. Vis-a-vis 
to the valley of poppies was a chair—such 
a chair! a perfect haven of rest—wide 
and low, and spreading outward at the 
sides, without any definite arms, yet yield- 
ing the most delicious support to the 
elbows. The room held no large table, 
only a Chippendale or two, tall and slender; 
and on the walls, in oval ebony frames, were 
a few rare engravings; flowers on brackets 
—three or four choicest blossoms in speci- 
men glasses—here and there made the little 
chamber sweet; and to-night, the night of 
the day on which Royal Drew came from 
wherever he had been while in disgrace, 
they gave out their scent all the more 
lavishly, because the first fire of autumn 
glimmered on the hearth, and its warmth 
drew out their sweetness. 

**Doesn’t the very first fire after the 
summer seem cosy ?” I said to Aunt Ida. 
‘** After all, there is no season so nice as 
autumn.” 

Auntie made no answer; she was hold- 
ing a screen of crimson feathers between 
her face and the fire, and from the rapt ex- 
pression on her facemighthave been reading 
her fortune in its gently stirring plumes. 

At my side stood a work-stand ; it was 
formed like a cup, supported on a tripod, 
and filled with skeins of wool, also with my 
last pet, Tabitha, alittle pussie as white as 
milk, just come to that time of life when 
her own tail was a puzzle to her. There 
she sat, a compact patch of white fur, 
upon a bed of crimson wools, evidently in 
a state of no small wonderment as to the 
fluffy tip that. persisted in following her 
everywhere, and now and then stirred 
itself gently as if to provoke her to make 
a dart at it with a venturesome paw. 

“Tsn’t it a fanny thing, pussy ?” I said 
laughing; “if I were you I’d bite it.” 

Auntie wouldn’t talk to me, and I did 
want someone to chatter to. I could not 
have told anyone, not even myself, why I 
felt so light of heart. It was as if in the 
midst of a dull grey day you were wander- 
ing through hill and vale, and all at once 
the sheen of the sunshine gladdened the 
world and you with it, so that you would 
like to sing as youwent. Well, something 
bright had shone out for me—a smile like 
the one I had lost; a pair of blue eyes that 
told me they found me fair. So, in the 
gladness of my heart, as I had no one else 
to talk to, I talked to Miss Puss. Presently 
she clambered on to the edge of the work- 


basket, and gave a little piteous mew as it | 











dawned upon her that beyond its limits 
were perils innumerable. I lifted her on 
my knee, from which she slid, and took to 
wandering about the carpet; but in came 
Terence with the coffee, and in a moment 
pussy was on her back with four little 
white paws in the air and claws extended, 
while Pug stood over her triumphantly, 
and Frizzle, barking like mad, danced 
round the two. 

The din roused auntie from her fit of 
musing, and soon poor puss, whose only 
fault lay in her misfortunes, was banished, 
and Pug sat serenely with his tongue out, 
basking in the luxury of the fire. 

“Well, child, and what do you think 
of Roy ?” 

The question made me start, for just at 
that moment I was thinking with all my 
might of the individual in question—in fact, 
wondering when he would come again. 

Aunt Ida smiled at my confusion. 

“Curious, my dear, like all our sex, I 
see,” she said, slowly waving the scarlet 
feathers to and fro ; “ you’ve been puzzling 
your little head all day, I suppose, about 
my adopted son, who dropped from the 
clouds like a meteor.” 

“T was a good deal surprised, Aunt 
Ida, because I didn’t know there was such 
@ person.” 

“Quite so; well, you know it now, child ; 
you’d have known more about your old 
auntie long since if she hadn’t been such 
a quarrelsome old woman all her days.” 

In a moment I had pushed Pag ont of 
the way, and was down on my knees on 
the white furry rug, with my arms on 
auntie’s knees and my bands holding hers. 

“She is not a quarrelsome old woman ; 
she is the dearest, kindest, best!” I cried, 
kissing the little black mittens as tenderly 
as ever Royal himself could have done. 
“God sent her to me to comfort me when I 
lost all I had—when I kissed papa’s dead 
face, praying that God would let the same 
swift death take me too away from the 
world that was so lonely without him.” 

“My darling child!” she said, looking 
not one whit less outwardly dignified for 
the tears that chased each other down her 
cheeks ; ‘I’m a silly old woman to-night, 
instead of a quarrelsome one; the sight of 
Roy’s blue eyes has set my thoughts run- 
ning on the past. Nell, would you like to 
hear a love story ?” 

From the training that had been mine, 
love was to me no vulgar jest, but a sacred 
mystery. From the day that I had read 
Ivanhoe, and suffered with the Jewish 
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maiden as she bade farewell to Rowena, | was merry with our laughter and our songs. 
daring say no parting word to the man | There is one window in a turret there that 
both loved, to the day when the deeper | to this day I could not look up at with- 
pathos of Evangeline’s patient tenderness, | out fancying a blonde head among the 
and Jane Eyre’s passionate devotion, spoke | greenery, and a little hand flinging rose- 
yet more loudly to my heart, love had been | leaves in a scented shower upon my 
to me a sacred thing; but these creations | lap as I sit reading in the garden; and 
were, after all, but phantoms; now I was|‘Gather ye roses while ye may’ sings 
going to hear the real love story of a/ the voice that is silent this many a long 
real person—to be told of things, not that | year. I remember that one day so well 
might have been, but that had been. because, just as its light was dying, and a 
“Whose love story, auntie, are you| star or two had begun to shimmer in the 
going to tell me?” I said, settling myself | soft summer sky, Royal Drew first became 
in a comfortable heap on the rug at her | my father’s guest.” 
feet, while Pug, with his tail quite uncurled| ‘ Royal Drew?” I said, under my breath, 
and limp, crept dejectedly into the vacant| ‘Yes; a Royal, blue-eyed and bonny as 
corner that was left. the Roy you saw to-day; a Royal with the 
“Mine, child,” she answered, laying her | same sweet quick-coming smile, the same 
hand upon my shoulder. Then she was | nameless charm in all he said and did.” 
silent again, watching, as it seemed, faces| Here auntie stopped a moment in her 
in the fire. story, and I felt the hand that nestled in 
I stroked her hand gently, by way of | mine grow chill. 
reminder that I was waiting for the| ‘In the days that followed I gathered 
promised story. the roses of life eagerly enough; but they 
“Yes, yes,” she said, smiling at my im- | were set thick with thorns, Nell, and the 
patience; “‘you know I must begin ‘ pro-| thorns tore my heart. It is not a very 
perly at the beginning,’ as the children say, | new stozy I have to tell you, child; the 
and I am searching for the end of the | thing has happened often before, and will 
thread. Well; does it sound very con-| happen often again, that a woman should 
ceited, I wonder, for an old woman to say | believe herself loved, when all the time 
she was once a beauty P” she is only trusted. I fancied I was the 
I shook my head ; but the word “once” | heroine of a romance, and, after all, I was 
seemed out of place. I have never since | only playing the rdle of confidante. I have 
seen such a beautiful old lady as was my | said that I was vain of my beauty, but 
Aunt Idumea; I hardly think there are | love, if it ‘casteth out fear,’ also casteth 
such old ladies nowadays; lovely, with no | out vanity. I cared not to read in any 
futile striving after youth, but lovely with | other eyes than Roy’s blue ones that I was 
the loveliness of small high features, silver- | fair; I shrank from the notice of others 
white hair, and that exquisite graceofspeech |as from something that desecrated the 
and manner that is to a woman, be she old | new sweetness that was shining for me 
or young, what its perfume is to a flower. | over all the world. Alice and I were 
“Yes; I was a beauty, Nell, and I | always together, always loving as of yore, 
liked being admired—what woman, indeed, | but there was one name we seldom spoke 
does not, save the one who, finding the |—the name of Royal Drew. No woman 
grapes out of reach, says she knows them | can speak glibly of the man who has 
to be sour? I had the dire misfortune to | stolen her heart. For her the very walls 
lose my mother just when most I needed | have ears to catch the tremor of her 
her, and it seemed to me as if God sent a | voice as she speaks his name; the very 
friend across my path to soften the pain | daisies in the field are like a thousand 
of my loss. My friend was a year or two | eyes spying out her secret. I dreamt my 
older than myself, and—so the world said | dream ; I strove to be worthy of the gift I 
—not so handsome; but to me she was fancied was my own; I read the books 
perfection. I could not be happy without | that Royal loved; fought with the crazy 
Alice by my side, and my father offered | German characters that I might study his 
her a home with us. We had scarce a favourite authors, Goéthe and Schiller; no 
thought hidden from the other. task seemed too hard to undertake if only 
“ Alice and I were very happy together, | I might render myself a truer companion 
and gradually my sorrow for the dear | for a highly cultured man. I was grateful 
mother I had lost became less passionate | for my friend’s silence; I thought it had 
and more resigned. The old house at home | its rise in her delicate thought for me. 
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The end came at last, Nell. Over there, 
under the trees, dear, with the soft May 
sunshine filtering through the tender green 
of the young leaves, Royal told he that he 
loved my friend. He said that he had seen 
my sympathy for him, that he knew I had 
read his heart long since. He was so full 
of thoughts of Alice that—God be thanked! 
—he hardly looked at me. He held my hand 
close in a brotherly clasp, as he told me the 


say so, but I look back upon those two 
years as among the happiest of my life. I 
was eyes, and hands, and feet to him; I 
learnt more and more of the chastened 
beauty of his mind and character as our 
quiet companionship went on from day to 
| day, and from week to week. He suffered 
much, yet never complained throughout 
those two long weary years. When he 
died, it was as if a strain of music had 











tale of the last few weeks of hopes, and | died ont of my life. At the time of your 
fears, and lover’s fancies. But his voice mother’s death, Nell, I wanted your father 
came all blurred and indistinct to my | to let me have you: he refuséd, and I 
ears; he seemed to be speaking from showed myself a quarrelsome old woman. 
somewhere a great way off; I could not | That is how it has come about that you 
see the sunshine, and the trees were but | and I have seen so little of each other, child. 
a dull mist of green. ‘Yon are glad, | Well, not very long ago—four years or 80 
Ida, are you not? You have always| —I went to an exhibition of pictures. 
been my iriend, I know—nay, more; you Among them was one that everybody was 
have been like a sister to me who am so | talking about; I turned to the catalogue, 
strangely without kith or kin—are you and found the artist’s name—Royal Drew. 
not glad that Alice loves me?’ I heard Then someone said softly to me: ‘There 
Nell, this time, clearly enough; and God | is the artist himself. See—at the other 
gave me strength to look up in his face | side of the room, talking to. that lady in 
and say: ‘ Yes, I am glad, Royal.’” | olive-green.’ Nell, I turned round, and 

I had my face down on auntie’s lap by saw the Royal who had stood by my side 
this time. Oh, how sad was this love- | in the sunshine that filtered through the 


story that she had set herself to tell me! | fresh young leaves in Kensington Gardens. 
And yet, unhappy as her love had been, I | ' 


Dear Mrs. Lumley, are you ill?’ said the 
felt it was her woman’s crown—the love | friend who was with me. No; I was not 
“that never found its earthly close,” was | ill, but I had seen a ghost of my youth, 
still divine, nay, the diviner in that through | and the sight had sent the blood curdling 
suffering was it purified. | round the heart that should have been too 

“ Alice and Royal were married in the | old to beat so heavily at the sight of a pair 
summer that followed that spring, and as | of blue eyes.” 
he had. just obtained an Indian appoint- | 
ment, they passed away from my ken | 
together. That they were happy, I have | 
never doubted, but it was with a happi- | 
ness that didnot last through the second | 
year. By one mail'I had a letter from | 
my friend full of the very sunshine of | 
content; in the papers that came by the | By M. E. BRADDON, Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
mail following I read the birth of her son, | hag rng 
and the record of her death. Roy was | 
free, and I had lost my dearest friend. | 
Time passed on, but I never heard any- | 
thing of Royal. At thirty years of age I | 
married Bertie Lumley, a man twenty | 
years older than myself. He had had his | 
romance, as I mine; but we were very | 
happy together, and grew nearer to each | 
= as et ay ae on. You know, | CONTAINING STORIES BY 

on’t you, child, that for two years before | 
his death my husband wal a helpless | BtGS SRASD08 
sufferer? Well, it may seem strange 40; AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 
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